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Using a competency-based assessment can improve the internship 
experience for recreational-management majors. 

A n undergraduate education in parks and recreation goes beyond comple- 
tion of required general education courses and major courses that focus 
on such things as programming, facility management, or budgeting. It is 
assumed that students are not fully prepared for a full-time job until they 
go through a culminating internship. The classroom generally serves as an artificial 
lab for honing skills such as problem solving, decision making, customer service, 
or professionalism. The pinnacle of the degree, then, is the senior internship, in 
which students apply classroom-acquired skillsin real-world settings, as required by 
accreditation standards (National Recreation and Park Association [NRPA], 2004). 

Internships serve several purposes, including (1) networking with professionals; 
(2) developing professionalism; (3) demonstrating, refining, and acquiring compe- 
tencies; (4) working toward securing an entry-level position; and (5) bridging the 
gap between theory and practice (Stier, 2002). Nowhere in this list is "free labor," 
that is, having interns doing work that staff does not want to do. In tern ships take 
considerable time and effort on the part of all parties: students, university supervi- 
sors, and agency supervisors. Internships require a tailor-made experience that is 
beneficial to everyone involved, but most importantly to the student. 

Since internships are generally the culminating undergraduate experience, it is 
often assumed that students will beful I y prepared to enter the workforce on comple- 
tion of the internship. In supervising senior internships, one senses that senior 
interns are often unclear about their own professional strengths and weaknesses. 
They are similarly unclear about the expectations of agency professionals in terms 
of entry-level employee competencies. Students frequently express concerns about 
not being ready for their first job or not knowing what ski I Is they need to develop 
to give themselves a competitive advantage over other job applicants. Likewise, 
agency supervisors have asked how internship experiences can beimproved to help 
interns develop in terms of specific job-related competencies. The purpose of this 
article is to present a cooperative competency-based internship as a way to improve 
internship experiences for everyone. 

A Cooperative Approach 

Stier (2002) asserts that academic preparation, student motivation, and competency 
level for the upcoming internship experience, and the internship sites them selves, 
all play key rolesin theoverall potential foraquality internship experience. Intern- 
ships req u i re a th ree-way partn ersh i p or cooperati ve approach between th e studen t, 
the university supervisor, and the agency supervisor (Williams, 2004). Still, miscon- 
ceptions regularly exist among these three parties with respect to internships. For 
example, university supervisors typically expect agency supervisors to know how 
to provide a quality experience. Similarly, agency supervisors sometimes expect stu- 
dents to beableto do all things that entry-level employees can do. Finally, students 
sometimes assume that merely showing up to work at the internship site will result 
in a quality experience. The establishment of a cooperative relationship among uni- 
versity supervisors, agency supervisors, and students can not only ameliorate such 
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Would an intern at a zoo, or at any other site, know what 
competencies are required for the job? 


misconceptions, but can help foster an environment where 
thethreecan work together to providea quality internship 
experience that will essentially prepare the student for the 
future. Many university and agency supervisors may already 
embrace strategi es for fosteri ng cooperati ve rel ati onsh i ps i n 
internships, which include thefollowing: 

• Agency supervisors should meet regularly (at least once 
a week) with interns to touch base on projects, programs, 
and any other issues raised by the student. 

• Agency supervisors and university supervisors should 
stay in close contact via telephone, email, or on-site visits 
to ensure that interns are getting the type of experience 
they need. 

• Agency supervisors should view themselves as an exten- 
sion of the university faculty and be prepared to spend time 
teaching and mentoring student interns (Stein bach, 2004). 

• University supervisors and student internsshould com- 
municate on a regular basis via weekly or biweekly reports, 
telephone, email, and/or on-site visits. 

Open communication amongthepartiesisdesirable, and 
the ideal situation is when all three work together during 
theinternshipto confront conflict, problems, and concerns. 
Williams (2004) indicated that although the relationship 
between th e agen cy su pervi sor an d the u n i versi ty su pervi sor 
can vary considerably, this relationship is often crucial to 
the success of the internship experience. Furthermore, she 
argues that a fully cooperative relationship among all three 
people will help enhance the intern ship experience through 
such aspects as meeting established internship goals and 
outcomes, adhering to academic requirements, ensuring the 
academic integrity of the internship, and providing oppor- 


tunities for mentoring and professional development. It is 
imperative in cooperative relationships that all three stake- 
holders share a common goal: to provide the best learning 
experience possible to fully prepare the student intern for an 
entry-level position. After all, the "primary purpose of the 
internship is often job placement or career advancement" 
(Kelley, 2004, p. 28). 

A Competency-based Approach 

Once a cooperative attitude exists among students and 
agency and university supervisors, the notion of competen- 
cies can be introduced as a way to further enhance intern- 
ship experiences. Competencies are defined as the skills, 
knowledge, and personal characteristics needed to do a job 
effectively (Lucia & Lepsinger, 1999). Once competencies 
have been assessed, training and development can be used 
to enhance these skillsto meet the needsof the organization 
and theemployee. Competency standardsarewidespread in 
themarket sector and areincreasingly being used in nonprofit 
and public sectors such as the field of parks and recreation. 

The cooperati ve com peten cy-based i n tern sh i p ex peri en ce 
presented in this article uses the Entry Level Competency 
Framework (ELCF; Hurd, 2005) as its foundation. The ELCF 
isthe result of research done with practitioners who identi- 
fied the competencies needed for entry-level positions in 
public parks and recreation. University curricula, accredita- 
tion standards, and professional certification standards all 
contain lists of needed ski Ms and knowledge for entry-level 
positions. Two missing components, however, are measures 
of interpersonal characteristics and comprehensive compe- 
tency measures, both of which areincluded in theELCF. Lucia 
and Lepsinger (1999) advocate including interpersonal char- 
acteristics— rather than simply looking at skills, knowledge 
and abilities— because of their value in making employees 
more successful. They argued that bringing together all as- 
pects of the employee results in a more effective employee. 
Although therearecurrently several employee and internship 
evaluation tools on the market, and there are other tools 
that have been created by universities to evaluate interns, 
research -based competencies offer valid indicators of intern 
strengths and weaknesses. Understanding these strengths 
and weaknesses will be of considerable value to interns in 
search of their first job upon graduation. 

Using the ELCF as a basis, the Recreation Management 
Competency Assessment (RMCA) was developed to assess 
intern competencies in five general areas deemed necessary 
for entry-level positions: (1) communication, (2) community 
relations, (3) interpersonal skills, (4) leadershipand manage- 
ment, and (5) professional practice. A five-point Likert scale 
isused to measure students' competenceon thelisted items. 
Th e seal e ran gesf rom excel I en t (con si sten tl y exceeds expecta- 
tions, exceptional performance) to poor (needs improvement 
in meeting expectations, below average performance) with 
the last measure being "unableto rate." The 54-item instru- 
ment combines competencies and several additional items 
th at m easu re stu d en t prepared n ess fo r su ccess i n en try-1 evel 
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positions (some sample items appear in tablet). Additional 
items address professional ism and issues requiring monitor- 
ing and development in students that are simply taken for 
granted by professionals. For example, when the ELCF was 
created using entry-level professionals, the group did not 
see professional work habits such as timeliness, attendance, 
and punctuality as competencies worth including in the 
framework. They felt these were things that are expected of 
employees and notthings that are considered competencies 
perse. Flowever, since theRMCA is used to evaluate student 
performance, it was decided that such items were necessary 
so studentswill understand their importance in themakeup 
of a professional. 

There are several steps in this competency-based assess- 
ment process. Students are first asked to go to the web site 
(http://www.cast.ilstu.edu/hurd/KNR398/competency_as- 
sessment.htm) to take the RMCA just before the start of 
their internship. Their ratings on thecompetenciesaresent 
electronically to the university internship supervisor and 
are kept for future comparison. Students are then asked to 
reflect on their scores by answering thefol lowing questions: 
(1) what areas are your strengths, (2) where do you see the 
need to further develop asa professional, (3) which three to 
five competencies do you want to target for improvement 
to make yourself a better professional, and (4) specifically 
what can you do in your internsh ip that will assist in further 
developing your skills in these areas? 

Once these questions are answered, students discuss the 
results with their university intern ship supervisor and outline 
pi an sfor ski 1 1 developmentthroughouttheinternship. Flav- 
ing an open discussion regarding student self-ratings may 
help deter over-inflation or under-estimation of ratings. In 
addition, this should not be a "graded assignment" for the 
same reasons. After the discussion between the student and 
the university supervisor, either person may feel there is a 
need for the student to adjust some ratings on the RMCA. 

The pre-test is designed to provide students with a com- 
plete picture of what will be expected of them in an entry- 
level job. The test further emphasizes that the internship is 
not just another course, but a springboard to employment 
that makes it desirable to develop one's competencies as 
fully as possible. 

In this model, students must discuss the results of their 
RMCA as well as the reflection questions with the agency 
supervisor at the start of the internship. Supervisors and 
students then outlinehow skill-building can occurthrough 
assignment of tasks, programs, and projectsduringtheintern- 
ship. Not only will thisbuild competencies, but most students 
want to be challenged with projects in order to aid in their 
professional development (Stratta, 2004). In essence, they 
create a development plan that is monitored by the student, 
the agency supervisor, and thefaculty internship supervisor 
throughout the internship. Young and Baker (2004) sug- 
gested usingan internsh ip journal that outlines work-related 
situations and how they benefit the student's professional 
development. This assignment would require students to 


Table 1 . Sample Competencies from the RMCA 


• Able to deal with the public 

• Able to take initiative 

• Able to make ethical decisions 

• Able to prioritize tasks 

• Possesses an understanding of financial processes 

(e.g., purchasing, budgets) 

• Isa self-starter 

• Isflexible 

• FI as patience 

monitor their progress in developing competencies. 

Progress on developing competencies is a topic of dis- 
cussion in weekly meetings between the intern and agency 
supervisor, in intern reports to the university supervisor, 
and in discussions during on-site visits. In addition, stu- 
dents are evaluated using the RMCA midway through the 
semester. Young and Baker (2004) advocated that students 
do self-evaluations during the internship, in which they 
will be required to analyze their personal and professional 
growth. With this information, adjustments can bemadeto 
the development plan. 

Oncetheinternship iscompleted, thestudentonce again 
takes th e RM C A . Th ese post- i n tern sh i p resu I ts are com pared 
to their pre-internship results to determine where growth is 
still needed and to identify ski I Isthatweredeveloped through 
th e i n tern sh i p ex peri en ce. Agen cy i n tern sh i p su pervi sors al so 
rate students at the end of the internship using the RMCA. 
Supervisors are asked to discuss theratings with students so 
they will better understand their strengthsand weaknesses 
from the professional's perspective. It should be noted that 
in most cases recorded to date the agency supervisor rated 
the student much higher overall than the students rated 
themselves. Oneway to curb this rater inflation may be to 
ask the agency supervisors to rate the student as if he or she 
were an entry-level employee being paid by the agency to 
do ajob. 

Al th ou gh th e process of th e cooperati ve competen cy-based 
internship experience has been described using entry-level 
competencies for public parks and recreation, competencies 
havebeen developed forCEOsin public parks and recreation 
(Flurd & McLean, 2004), commercial recreation entry-level 
employees(Flammersley & Tynon, 1998), therapeutic recre- 
ation professionals working with at-risk youths (Sprouse & 
Klitzing, in review), and employees in recreational sports 
(Barcelona & Ross, 2004). All of these competency setshave 
been developed using practitioners in thefield in these types 
of positions. These competency sets can be adapted to fit 
several different professional settings. 

Outcomes of the Cooperative Competency- 
based Internship 

Since this cooperative competen cy-based approach to super- 
vising interns istime consuming, it is important to outline 
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University supervisors and interns should communicate regularly. 


the outcomes of its use for the three stakeholders. Six out- 
comes are discussed in thefollowing paragraphs. 

Clarify Entry-Levd Job Expectations. The assessment illu- 
minates students' understanding of entry-level employee 
expectations in terms of skills, knowledge, and personal 
characteristics. Students can see that there is a strong need 
for competence in such areas ashiring and motivating staff, 
community relations, and havingfiscal responsibility. Expe- 
riencein usingtheRMCA has shown that students actually 
appreciate seeing what practitioners felt were important 
competencies for entry-level positions. It helps them make 
a connection between their academic preparation and their 
future as a professional . 

Create an Internship Project Plan. While internships pro- 
vide opportunities for students to build a multitudeof skills 
in order to be marketable in the profession, many agency 
supervisors accept interns to complete a specific project. If 
agency supervisors know a student's strengths and weak- 
nesses before the start of the internship, it will be possible 
to tailor assignments to help the student address areas of 
weakness. Concomitantly, students should be challenged 
and asked to use competencies that they rated high on the 
RMCA. Just because interns feel they have certain skills 
does not mean that these skills should not be given proper 
attention. The interns are at a point in their career where 
they need to build skills in weak areas and honetheir skills 
in areas of strength. 

Benchmarking Skills. The RMCA serves as a benchmark 
for competency development. Students understand where 
they are in terms of their own competencies, and from 
this benchmark a plan can be developed to gain skills and 
knowledge in appropriate areas rather than blindly trying 
to build skills that may or may not be beneficial to them. 
Initially some concern may be raised that the students are 
just that— students and not entry-level employees. The 
RMCA is not meant to be the evaluation tool from which 
stud en ts recei ve cou rse grad es d u ri n g th ei r i n tern sh i ps. M ore 
appropriately it is the benchmark for assessing where they 


are and where they need to be in terms of com potencies for 
entry-level positions. 

Plan for Career Development. If shared with the agency 
supervisor, the results can help the student become better 
prepared for a full-time position in thefield attheconclusion 
of the internship. For entry-level employees, career develop- 
ment is largely a function of the organization rather than 
the individual (Sturges, Guest, & Mckenzie-Davey, 2000). 
Thismeansthat thesupervisor playsa predominant role in 
helping develop an entry-level employeeuntil theemployee 
gets several years of experience and can better set their own 
course for career development. Itiseven more important for 
thesupervisor to guide an intern, as the intern has little ex- 
perience in thisareaand would greatly benefit from theguid- 
ance of a seasoned professional. The RMCA can serve as the 
foundation for establishing a career development plan with 
the intern. It can further expedite this development if the 
intern arrives at the agency with a clear assessment of their 
own skills. In that way, the agency supervisor will not have 
to wai t several weeks to d eterm i n e th e i n tern 's stren gth s an d 
weaknesses. Working together, thetwo can start theplan for 
career devel opmen t at the outset of th e i n tern sh i p. H owever, 
it isexpected that internship requirements and assignments 
may uncover stren gthsand weakn esses th at weremisjudged 
by the student when completing the RMCA. If so, adjust- 
ments to internship assignments can be made to enhance 
the internship experience and build necessary skills. 

Program Curriculum Review. The university can usethedata 
generated from the RM CA to track where there may beweak- 
nessesin thecurriculum. For example, if students repeatedly 
ratetheirbudgetingskill and knowledge as fairor poor, there 
may be a need to review that area of thecurriculum in order 
to strengthen thebaseof knowledge for students before they 
go out to do their internships. 

Program Assessment Data. Many universities are requiring 
assessment pi ansfor programs. Th e RM C A provi des data th at 
can be used as one piece of the assessment plan. Resulting 
data can be analyzed for outcomes and trends. Since each 
student is rated by himself or herself and by thesupervisor, 
there are two different perspectives on competencies de- 
veloped during the degree program. Furthermore, the data 
from the RMCA can link student outcomes to the NRPA Ac- 
creditation Standards. There are several similarities between 
thecompetenciesand thestandards. For example, both have 
listed communication, knowledge of the community, and 
fiscal management as necessary knowledge areas. Data from 
the RMCA can assess how well accreditation standards are 
being met. 

Summary 

The success of the cooperative competency-based intern- 
ship approach relies on strong relationships between the 
student intern, university supervisor, and agency supervisor 
and on their willingness to use determined competencies 
to map out the internship. This approach serves as a guide 

Continues on page 47 
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m e ssag e s through out th e program. Us e of GDR i s e sp e c i a ll y 
b e n e fic i a l i n m ee t i ng programmat i c, un i v e rs i ty, stat e , and n a- 
t i ona l standards and e xpectat i ons for b e g i nn i ng t e achers. 
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H urd 

Continued from page 34 

whereby studentskillsaremeasured before, during, and after 
the internship and a plan is subsequently created to build 
competencies during and after the internship. The impetus 
for this approach was to create an internship that, upon 
completion, would givestudentsa clear picture of the com- 
petencies that professionals deem important for entry-level 
employees. Moreover, studentswould gain a personal assess- 
ment of their strength sand weaknesseson these competen- 


cies. Lastly, studentswould receive a supervisor's perspective 
on their performance of the competencies. Equipped with 
this knowledge on three levels, it is assumed that students 
will have a clear understanding of their preparedness for 
the entry-level job market and a plan for how to improve 
their skills to make them viable candidates for entry-level 
positions in thefield. 
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